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As to the use of diacritics, attention is called to the following extract from 
the opinion of the type-foundry expert : "All diacritically marked charac- 
ters should have the distinguishing mark exaggerated for the smaller sizes 
of types from sizes 6- to 12-point inclusive, that they may be easily recog- 
nized in the reading ; otherwise ordinary scanning without magnifying 
glasses will not separate these characters from similar ones of the regular 
alphabet." 

The types actually used, in the report of the Joint Committee, for the 
new letters with the circumflex would be decidedly improved if the accent 
were raised a little higher, as it is for the old letters, so that the top of the 
letter proper should be more distinctly visible. The sign 9 would be im- 
proved if slightly wider open space were left between the top of the letter 
and the circular part below. The latter part should be a little smaller. 
But it has not seemed necessary to have new types for these letters cut for 
the present report. 

To prevent any misunderstanding on an important point, it may be said 
here that in cases of varying usage the committee does not wish to be 
understood as favoring one practice rather than any other. The decision as 
to what good usage is in any particular case the committee thinks outside 
of its province. 

E. S. Sheldon, 
James W. Bright, 
C. H. Grandgent, 
George Hempl, 
Raymond Weeks. 

The report of the Committee was adopted by a unanimous 
vote, the Alphabet as amended being approved and the 
Committee beiDg granted leave to print. [The report was 
subsequently printed and distributed.] 

[The American Dialect Society held its annual meeting at 
12.30 p. m. in Koberts Hall.] 

THIRD SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28. 

The session began at 2.50 p. m. 

11. "Some .Notes on the Short Story." By Mr. H. T. 
Baker, of Harvard University. 

[The popular idea that all short stories are merely amusing is incorrect. 
From Poe and Hawthorne, who, more than any other writers, may be said 
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to have invented the short story as a distinct literary form, to Stevenson and 
Kipling, it has held a high place. It differs from the novel and the mere 
brief tale in several important particulars ; for example, it generally deals 
with a single scene, situation, or character, Impressionism — one striking 
effect, such as that of horror — is sought. Brevity is necessary, but it 
must be a peculiarly wise brevity — such as Browning illustrates in his dra- 
matic monologues. The element of the artificial in the short story — in the 
climax, for instance — is so treated that the result is truth to nature. Even 
in style, the short story seems to be partly or wholly unique, in degree if 
not in kind. Greater accuracy in choice of word and phrase is essential. 
The relations of force and clearness are new ; for, though a tale must not 
be actually obscure, clearness is secondary, because of the inexorable 
demand for brevity and suggestion. The short story is not a Bureau of 
Information. — Twenty minutes.] 

This paper called forth a lively discussion from Dr. K. D. 
Jessen, Professors F. N. Scott, W. A. Neilson, J. D. Bruner, 
A. Schinz, and others. 

12. " The Structure and Interpretation of the Widsith." 
By Dr. W. W. Lawrence, of Columbia University. [Printed 
in Modem Philology, rv, 2.] 

[This paper presented some results of a study of the Widsith, with 
especial reference to previous theories. Although the processes by which 
the poem reached its present form cannot be traced in detail, it appears pos- 
sible to discern the nucleus around which other material gathered, and by 
careful analysis of this nucleus to draw conclusions as to the approximate 
date of the earlier version. The theory that there is preserved in certain 
portions of the poem a record of the personal experiences of a Germanic 
singer is seen in the light of this analysis and of other considerations to be 
erroneous. — Fifteen minutes. ] 

13. "Jean Paul Friedrich Richter and E. T. A. 
Hoffmann : A Study in the Relations of Jean Paul to 
Romanticism." By Professor Robert H. Fife, Jr., Wesleyan 
University. [To appear in Publications, xxn, 1.] 

[Many general statements have been made regarding the relations of 
Bichter to certain Bomanticists, notably Hoffmann. The paper traced the 
personal relations of the two writers ; and aimed to show (1) some striking 
resemblances between Hoffmann's musical hero, Kreisler, and certain of 
Bichter' s bizarre characters, (2) a number of minor motives common to 
both authors, (3) a similarity in the ironical note, and (4) a tendency in 
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Hoffmann's younger works toward Richter's turgidness of style, "das 
Jeanpaulisieren." In conclusion, the paper attempted to trace connect- 
edly Richter's influence on Hoffmann's development and work. — Twenty-five 
minutes. ] 

14. "Fureti&re as a Satirist." By Professor Isabel 
Bronk, of Swarthmore College. 

[That Furetiere was by nature a fighter, a reformer, is apparent both 
from his life and from his writings. He oftenest chooses satire as a form 
for his bold attacks upon the society and literature of his time. This paper 
considered his satirical works, particularly the earliest, Le Voyage de Mer- 
eure and Les Satires. A comparison of Furetiere with Regnier and Boileau 
naturally followed. — Twenty minutes.'} 

This paper was discussed by Professor J. D. Bruner. 

15. " Wordsworthian Borrowings in Descriptions of 
External Nature." By Dr. Lane Cooper, of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

[The conventional view of Wordsworth as a,poet who at his best depended 
wholly upon his own senses for the external knowledge upon which his 
interpretation of nature is based, must be modified somewhat in the light 
of his borrowings from descriptions found in the literature of travel. — Ten 

minutes. ] 

In the evening the gentlemen of the Association were 
entertained by the Local Committee at the Merion Cricket 
Club. 

FOURTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29. 

The session began at 10 a. m. 

The Auditing Committee reported that the Treasurer's 
report was found correct, and recommended its acceptance. 
The recommendation was adopted. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following 
nominations : 

President. 

Henry Alfred Todd, of Columbia University. 

2 
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Vice-Presidents. 

Frederick Morris Warren, of Yale University. 
Fred Newton Scott, of the University of Michigan. 
Raymond Weeks, of the University of Missouri. 

The candidates nominated were elected officers of the 
Association for 1906. 

[The Executive Council subsequently chose New Haven 
as the place for the next meeting.] 

Professor L. F. Mott offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of the Association be tendered to the 
authorities of the Haverford College and to the gentlemen of the Local 
Committee for the charm and bounty of their hospitality and for their very 
successful endeavors to provide for the comfort and entertainment of the 
visiting members. 

The resolution was carried by a rising vote of the 
Association. 

The following resolution was introduced by Professor J. 
Geddes, Jr. : 

Resolved, That the Modern Language Association approves the proposal 
to hold an international conference of experts in phonetics for the purpose 
of agreeing on a uniform method of graphic representation of the sounds 
of speech. 

A motion by Professor J. D. Bruner, to refer the resolution 
to a committee of three, to report at the next meeting, was 
lost. 

At the suggestion of Professor H. Collitz, Professor 
Geddes agreed to the substitution of "considering" for 
" agreeing on." 

After discussion by Professors Geddes, C. H. Grandgent, 
H. Collitz, J. D. Bruner, and J. F. Coar, the resolution, as 
amended, was carried. 

On motion of Professor H. Collitz, it was 
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Voted, That the College Entrance Examination Board be respectfully 
requested to provide for a revision of the lists of books recommended for 
preparation in French, German, and Spanish. 

On motion of Professor L. A. Loiseaux, it was 

Voted, That consideration be given, at the next meeting, to the subject 
of a uniform terminology in grammars. 

The reading of papers was resumed. 

16. "The Relation of Dryden's State of Innocence to 
Milton's Paradise Lost and Wycherley's Plain- Dealer : an 
Inquiry into Dates." By Professor George B. Churchill, of 
Amherst College. [Printed in Modern Philology, rv, 2.] 

[Historic interest of the meeting of Milton and Dryden, and the former's 
consent to the writing of The State of Innocence. The claim that Milton and 
Marvell saw and criticised Dryden's work. *rhe claim that Wycherley's 
Plain-Dealer was produced in 1674, as evidenced by the reference to it in 
the "Apology" prefaced to the The State of Innocence. Wycherley thus 
shown to be a slow and painstaking workman. Both these claims dependent 
upon the assumption that the State of Innocence was published in 1674. 
Proof of this assumption lacking ; no copy to be found ; the evidence of 
' ' The Term Catalogues. ' ' Saintsbury' s copy of the title-page of a supposed 
1674 edition; evidence for this wholly lacking. Conclusion that the 
State of Innocence was first published in 1677. — Fifteen minutes.] 

17. "The Prosody of Walt Whitman." By Professor 
F. N. Scott, of the University of Michigan. 

[Whitman' s departure from the accepted prosodic forms may be accounted 
for (1) by his belief that prose is a freer and less conventional form of 
literary art than poetry, (2) by his fondness for the swaying and gliding 
movements which are characteristic of rhythmical prose. His prosody is 
an attempt to construct with the units of prose rhythm a pattern similar to 
that which other poets had constructed with the materials of metre. — Twen- 
ty-five minutes. ] 

This paper was discussed by Professors A. C. Thomas, F. 
B. Gummere, H. E. Greene, R. H. Fife, Jr., J. D. Bruner, 
W. A. Neilson, Dr. J. W. Cunliife, and others. 
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18. " The English Fabliaux." By Mr. Henry S. Canby, 
of Yale University. [See Publications, xxi, 1.] 

[The fabliau belongs to a genus which differs widely in spirit and origin 
from the "popular" story. The peculiar qualities which distinguish 
stories of this order must be studied for the cause and explanation of thejr 
propagation through so many ages. Although they constitute the small 
change of social intercourse, seldom, except when elaborated into fabliaux, 
do they become valuable for the times in which they appear. It is the 
purpose of this paper to show that Anglo-Saxon is surprisingly poor, early 
Middle English surprisingly rich, in these stories, and that the few real 
fabliaux have considerable literary merit and a great historical interest. — 
Twenty minutes.] 

18. "Ben Jonson's Alchemist and Bruno's Candelaio." 
By Professor C. G. Child, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

[A main source of the Alchemist is probably to be found in one of the 
chief elements of the plot of Bruno's play. The character of the assumed 
indebtedness, as regards selection and rejection, accords with the character 
and the superior gifts of Jonson as a playwright. — Fifteen minutes.] 

FIFTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29. 
The fifth and last session began at 2.45 p. m. 

20. " Margaret Fuller's Criticism of Goethe." By Dr. 
Karl D. Jessen, of Bryn Mawr College. 

[The existing biographies of Margaret Fuller, by Julia Ward Howe and 
by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, either barely touch on the side of Mar- 
garet Fuller's critical activity or treat it insufficiently if not superficially. 
While dependent, somewhat, in her estimates of the German poet and man, 
on Carlyle's and Emerson's attitude towards him, the protagonist of 
woman's rights in New England and America exhibits remarkable critical 
judgment of her own, sometimes keener even than Emerson's ; she also 
overcomes some Puritanic bias in dealing with Goethe's personality in later 
statements. Her translations from Goethe compare favorably with Car- 
lyle' s. — Twenty minutes. ] 

21. "Three 'Lapland Songs."' By Professor Frank 
Edgar Farley, of Simmons College. In the absence of the 
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author, this paper was presented by Professor A. E. Hancock. 
[See Publications, xxi, 1.] 

[During the period of the romantic revival, certain ' ' Lapland Songs ' ' 
had a rather extraordinary vogue in England. This paper traces the 
history of three of these songs and explains their popularity on the ground 
that they appealed to the taste that encouraged ' ' runic ' ' poetry and 
" Ossianic" prose. Two of the songs were originally transcribed by Johan 
Scheffer, to whom they were recited by a Laplander. The third proves to 
have been a hoax perpetrated upon a local newspaper by a minor poet, 
George Pickering of Newcastle. — Five-minuie abstract.] 

22, " American Theories of Poetry." By Mr. Clyde B. 
Furst, of Columbia University. 

[A statement of the individual views of poetry, expressed in certain 
notable critical essays by American poets : Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Lowell, 
Whitman, Timrod, Lanier, and Stedman ; with a summary and an estimate 
of their contributions to poetic theory. — Twelve minutes.'] 

23. "Chaucer's Litel Clergeon." By Dr. Carleton F. 
Brown, Bryn Mawr College. [Printed in Modern Philology, 
m,4.] 

[An attempt to show, in the first place, that the "litel clergeon" of the 
Prioresses Tale was not a choir-boy, as Professor Skeat believes, but merely 
a young scholar. Proceeding from this, the paper undertook to explain 
the Alma Bedemptoris and the " prymer " on the basis of the customs in the 
schools of the fourteenth century. Finally, the relation of the Prioresses 
Tale to other versions of the story was briefly considered as throwing a side- 
light on Chaucer's methods in handling his material. — Twenty minutes.] 

The Association adjourned at half-past four o'clock. 



PAPERS READ BY TITLE. 

The following papers, presented to the Association, were 
read by title only : 

24. "The Origin of OE. neorxna-wang, 'paradise.'" By Dr. S. N. 
Hagen. 

[The paper gives a brief account of previous attempts to explain neorxna- 
wang, special attention being given to the most recent ones. The author 



